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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a real force 
in advancing geographical knowledge, and in 
disseminating information on the geoqraphy, 
resources and people of Canada. In short, its aim is 
to make Canada better known to Canadians and to 
the rest ofthe world 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its 
purpose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, which is 
devoted to every phase of geography —historical, 
physical and economic——first of Canada, then ofthe 
British Empire and of the other parts of the world in 
which Canada has special interest. It is the intention 
to publish articles in this magazine that will be 
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popular in character, easily read, well illustrated 
and educational to the young, as well as informative 
to the adult. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal! will be sent 
to each member of the Society in good standing 
Membership in the Society is open to any one 
interested in geographical matters. The annual fee 
for membership is three dollars in Canada. 

The Society has no political or other sectional 
associations, and is responsible only to its members 
All money received is used in producing the Cana 
dian Geographical Journal and in carrying on such 
other activities for the advancement of geographical 
knowledge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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South Africa 


by ERIC ROSENTHAL 


Nw; of the affairs of South Africa 
has received more prominence than usual 
this vear owing to the visit of the Royal 
Family. The King and Queen, together with 
Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret, 
spent more than two months in the Union of 
South Africa and the Rhodesias, staying in 
the larger cities, travelling by train, car and 
plane, mingling with people of city and 
farm, veld and kraal, visiting game reserves 
and beauty spots. The King personally 
opened the session of his Parliament in Cape 
Town, presided over a Cabinet meeting and 
signed an Act of Parliament. The people of 
Canada will have a fellow-feeling with South 


\fricans when they recall how their King 


performed somewhat similar functions in 


Ottawa when Their Majesties visited the 
Dominion in 1939. 

This South Africa which the Royal Family 
surveved and across which they travelled for 
more than 10,000 miles, has come into the 
news for other reasons as well. The foremost 
reason is that its present Prime Minister, 
Field Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, is one 
of the most prominent figures in world 
statesmanship today, almost the only sur- 
vivor of the men who were in the innermost 
councils of the Allies during World War I, a 
founder of the old League of Nations, and 
the man who drafted much of the Charter 
of the United Nations. Few living persons 


The King and Queen in the Senate Chamber at the opening of Parliament on February 21, 1947 


For the first time His Majesty is personally delivering the Speech from the Throne in South Africa 
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Field Marshal the Rt. Hon. Jan Christian Smuts, 
P.C., C.H., K.C., Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa. 


have had greater honours bestowed upon 
them. South Africa has gained prominence 
by association with his personality. 

Today, however, the Union has other 
reasons for being in the world news. One of 
these is the spectacular gold discoveries in 
the district of Odendaalsrust in the Orange 
Free State Province, probably the major 
economic development in Africa in recent 
times. Another is the adoption of a “come 
everybody” policy of immigration by the 
Union Government and the setting up for 
the first time of a really comprehensive and 
effective organization to encourage settlers 
from Europe to reinforce the white popula- 
tion. Week by week, thousands of new in- 
habitants are arriving, and the economic 
progress of the Union, despite the difficulties 
of recovering from World War II, is among 
the most cheering spectacles to be encoun- 


tered anywhere in these times. 


*The 


peaking at the Guildhall, London, on May 15, 1947 











The King, on returning to Britain from 
his tour of the Union, made some memorable 
remarks about his impressions: 


Travelling as I did from the Cape of Good Hope to 
the River Zambesi and back again, I passed through 
a field of infinite variety: variety of race and culture, 
ranging from the fine flower of British and Dutch 
civilization to the still primitive conditions of African 
tribalism; varieties of occupation, from the pastoral 
in its simplest form to the highest developments of 
modern industrial enterprise; variety of scene, from 
the peaks of the Drakensberg and the grandeur of the 
Victoria Falls to the semi-arid fringe of the Kalahari 
Desert. Yet behind all this variety there is a unity 
which transcends it all 

South Africa has now grown to a full measure of 
manhood; her future, and the decisions that effect it, 
must be her own; but she is one of our great family 
She is engaged on a task which I believe to be unique 
in the world; nothing less than that of adjusting, 
almost from day to day, the progress of a white popu- 
lation of well over 2,000,000, whose future must 
always lie in South Africa, with that of a far greater 
number of other peoples, very different In race and 


background—coloured, Indian, and above all 
African.” 
Thirty-seven years have gone by since 


” 


May 31, 1910, when the four existing col- 
onies, the Cape of Good Hope, the Trans- 
State and Natal, 
merged, once and for all, 
became the Union of South Africa. The sig- 


vaal, the Orange Free 


formally and 
nificance of that great act lies in the word 
“Union”. Among the Commonwealth na- 
tions only New Zealand decided on a more 
the 


Australian nor Canadian confederation ap- 


intimate association, and neither 
proaches it for completeness. Perhaps in 
time to come there may be more provinces 
than the original four, the Constitution pro- 
viding for such growth. Today the Union of 
South Africa still covers the area which it did 
in 1910, though it also exercises a mandate 
over the former German colony of South 
West Africa. The Union proper is about 
three-fourths as big as_ the 
Quebec, with 472,550 square miles, of which 


Province of 


rather more than half, 277,169 square miles, 
belongs to the Cape of Good Hope, 110,450 
square miles to the Transvaal, 49,647 square 
miles to the Orange Free State and 35,284 
square miles to Natal. Put in slightly dif- 
ferent terms, the Cape is somewhat larger 
than Alberta, the Transvaal is about the 
same as Arizona, the Orange Free State is 
the Scotia New 


Brunswick combined, and Natal about the 


about size of Nova and 



























































size of Indiana. Inhabiting this country is a 
total population about the same as that of 
Canada, but of this less than 2,500,000 are 
Europeans. Nearly four times as many are 
blacks, usually referred to as “natives”, and 
the remainder includes nearly a million half- 
castes, known locally as “‘coloureds”’, about 
300,000 Indians and a few other smaller 
non-European groups. 

When the King stepped ashore at Cape 
Town at the beginning of this year, he 
landed at almost the same place as did Jan 
van Riebeek, commander of the first settle- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hope. Nearly 
three centuries ago the pioneer colonists 
from the ships Reiger, Goede Hoop and 
Dromedaris put ashore here in their boats. 
They built the original mud fort above the 
beach of Table Bay, in the lee of Table 


The Houses of Parliament, Cape Town, legislative capital of the Union, against the backdrop of 
Table Mountain. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
Mountain, from whose level 3,500-foot-high 
summit, drop almost vertical precipices. 
Table Mountain is as much a landmark to 
mariners today as when the first Dutch 
colonists found it necessary to provide fresh 
food at this point for ships bound to and 
from the East. Cape Town is very proud of 
this famous landmark, which has no coun- 
terpart in the Seven Seas. The city has spread 
along the shores of Table Bay and high up 
the slopes, not only of Table Mountain, but 
of its neighbours, Lion’s Head, Devil’s Peak, 
the lesser ranges of the Twelve Apostles, and 
beyond. No other city in the world has such 
a background. It lies at the northern end of 
a peninsula, one side of which faces the 
Atlantic, the other, the Indian Ocean. On 
either side of the sandy isthmus, which links 
it to the mainland of Africa, are spectacu- 
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GLIMPSES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY 
Top left:—Their Majesties 
accompanied by Dr. Shepherd 
and Rev. H. C. Williams, talk- 
ing to students of Lovedale 


Top right:—His Majesty and 
Princess Margaret walking to 
their plane after an enjoyable 
day in the Summerville Game 
Reserve 


Right:—The King picking an 
orange at the sub-tropical 
experimental farm, Nelspruit 
Transvaal 

Below:—The Royal Family 
talking to officials during 
their visit underground at the 
Crown Gold Mines, Johannes 


burg 











Top left:—The Royal Family 
standing on the dais at 
Currie’s Fountain, Durban, 
while members of the Indian 
community are presented 


Top right:—The King talking 
to veterans at the Louis Botha 
Memorial, Pretoria. 


Left:—The Queen holding the 
feathers she personally 
clipped from an ostrich ata 
farm at Oudtshoorn 


Bottom centre:—The Royal 
Family watching folk dances 
at Standerton 


Below:—The Queen and mem 
bers of the party at Bultfontein 
studying the South African 
delicacies prepared for them 











































Table Bay on the 
one side and False Bay on the other. For the 


larly landscaped inlets 


most part, lofty crags rise out of the blue sea, 
leaving just enough room for endless miles of 
rocks and bathing beaches and very beautiful 
suburbs which compare favourably with the 
Riviera and California. The King and Queen 
spent two periods of their African stay in the 
Cape Peninsula— making their home in the 
historic Government House at the top of 
Adderley Street, Cape Town. This overlooks 
the successors to the gardens where van 
Riebeek’s settlers in the seventeenth century 
grew vegetables for the visiting ships. More 
than once Their Majesties were speechless 
at the loveliness of what they saw—the 
spectacular breakers on “the cardboard coast- 
line’ so called on account of its fantastic 
silhouettes, the vineyards, and the white 
Dutch homesteads which represent a style 


of architecture encountered nowhere else. 


At top:—Cape Town in majestic setting as 
viewed from Signal Hill. Devil's Peak (4,000 
feet) rises in the background 


Left:—Section of Darling Street, Cape Town 
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Central Cape Town is a city of buildings 
which resemble many in other countries. 
There are skyscrapers and departmental 
stores, trolley buses and traffic lights, to 
serve the 450,000 inhabitants who call the 
Peninsula their home. In the suburbs, how- 
ever, which spread for more than 25 miles 
along the foot of Table Mountain and its 
outliers, partly fronting on the sea and partly 
fronting on the isthmus of the Cape Flats, 
are houses and gardens which will always 
linger in the memory. This does not mean 
that Cape Town is without its slums. These 
fester in many corners, though the city is 
realizing the need for demolishing them. But 
there is nothing quite like the oldest town 
in South Africa. 

Because of its widely spaced lay-out, Cape 
Town has built up the best system of sub- 
urban transportation in Africa, electric rail- 
ways serving the seaside suburbs of False 
Bay and terminating at the great naval base 
at Simonstown, with trolley buses running 
out to another range of satellite communities 
on Table Bay. Peculiar to South Africa is 
the dual position which Cape Town enjoys 
as an industrial community and as a holiday 
resort. The second largest city in the Union, 
it boasts of square miles of factories and its 
most prominent buildings include large 
power stations owned by the State-controlled 
Electricity Supply Commission. At the same 
time, it has so many attractions, particularly 
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those nature has bestowed upon it in the 
form of scenery and seaside beaches, that for 
generations it has been the ambition of most 
of South Africa’s white inhabitants living up- 
country to spend their annual holidays here. 
Hence the Christmas season (which falls in 
mid-summer in the southern hemisphere) 
is marked by an influx of about 100,000 
strangers, who fill the hotels that line the 
various beach fronts, and who enjoy the 
warm waters of the southern oceans. At this 
time, also, Parliament is usually in session. 
Under the compromise arrived at when the 
Union of South Africa was established, the 
legislature of the country meets at Cape 
Town, although the permanent government 
offices have their headquarters a thousand 
miles to the north, at Pretoria. This adjust- 
ment has been more successful than was at 
first expected, although it involves a great deal 
of extra work in transporting hundreds of 
officials to the coast each year. Apostles of 
efficiency say that the dual capital system is 
wasteful, but there is something about the 
charm of the Cape that seems to silence 
argument. 

It would be wrong to imagine that the 
beauties of this part of the world are limited 
to the Cape Peninsula. For nearly 200 miles 
inland there extends a realm of orchards and 
vineyards which might appropriately be 
called the California of South Africa. Inter- 


sected by ranges of dramatic-looking moun- 

















“Groot Schuur”, in the 
: foothills of Table Moun- 
tain, bequeathed by 
Rhodes to the govern- 
ment as a residence for 
the prime minister. 















tains, the Western Province, as it is usually 
called, has been settled for well over 200 
vears, and is dotted with charming little 
towns mostly built in the white-washed, 
curly-gabled style of the early Dutch pio- 
neers. Their very names are musical Paarl, 
centre of the wine-making and brandy- 
distilling industry, which takes its name 
from the peart-like sheen on the great granite 
boulders that overlook its seven-mile long 
main street; Stellenbosch, founded by Gov- 
ernor Simon van der Stel in 1680, the second 
oldest town in South Africa and seat of one 
of the major universities; Ceres, which could 
fill the horn of plenty traditionally carried 
by the goddess that was its godmother: 
Malmesbury in the heart of the best wheat 
country in Africa; Wellington, Worcester, 
Robertson, Montagu and many other fas- 
The King and Queen saw 


cinating places 
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Cape Town University 








much of this, and they particularly liked 


what is known in South Africa as the 
Huguenot country. Over 300 of the French 
refugees who were expelled by Louis XIV 
from France when he revoked the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, found their way to far-off 
Africa. They were encouraged to come here 
by the Dutch East India Company, which 
then owned the Cape of Good Hope, and 
which was anxious not only to settle the 
frontier regions but also to establish wine 
production, in which these settlers were 
skilled. The Western Province is full of 
farms with names like “Languedoc”, **Picar- 
die’, ““Normandie”’, and many more. There 
are thousands of de Villiers, de Klerks, 
Therons, Rousseaus, and other bearers of 
French surnames in every part of South 
Africa, descended from the original little 
group that arrived in 1688. French is no 
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= southern hemisphere of grapes, deciduous 









longer spoken by these old South African 


families, which have become completely 






merged in the mass of the white population, 






but they are still very proud of their 






ancestry. 
The California of South Africa is largely 


Afrikaans speaking. This language is unique, 








for it is not spoken outside Africa. Legally, 






it is on a level of perfect equality with Eng- 






lish and knowledge of it is essential to all 






civil servants. 
Countless British breakfast tables and a 


great many on the continent of Europe carry 








the products of orchards and vineyards in 






South Africa, the major suppliers in’ the 























fruits* and oranges. The Union as a citrus 
country is now a direct rival of California 
and Spain, having the advantage of market- 
ing her harvest during the European winter. 
As vet the traffic has not been restored to its 
pre-war dimensions, mainly on account of 
difficulties in shipping and finance. Progress 
is reported, however, and some idea of the ciating the vast extent of the groves. 
scale of operations may be gained from the Zebedelia in the latter province is the largest 
fact that the largest cooling stores in the — single orange plantation in the world with 
world (capacity 6,000 tons) for the handling nearly 700,000 trees in bearing and capable 
of fruit are located at Cape Town, while of an output of 2,500,000 cases of fruit 
other major South African ports have almost — vearly. 
equally impressive installations. “The Garden Route” is the name given by 
Oranges do not come from the Western — settlers and railwaymen to the zone of coast- 
Province but from the eastern districts of — al South Africa which extends between the 
the Cape and from the Transvaal, where the © Western Province and the progressive city 
King had a first-hand opportunity of appre- of Port Elizabeth. It is a garden of enchant- 


*Editor’s note: In South Africa the term “deciduous fruits” is used to classify certain fruits as distinct from the citrus twpe and 
} 





efers to peaches, apricots, apples, et« 





At top:—One of the earliest 
buildings in Cape Town is 
the castle, built in the 
early days of the settle- 
mentand closely identified 
with the city’s history. 
















Left:—Paarl Valley, typi- 
cal of Western Province 
wine country. The white 
line in the background 
Bias RS traces the new scenic road 
through the mountains 



















ment, rocky in places, but the rocks include 
such interesting geological formations as 
Cogman’s Klocf, Meiringspoort, Montagu 
Pass and others. From Swellendam, the third 
oldest town in the country, with its stately 
old farmhouses, the railway which was tra- 
versed by the Royal Train, reaches into the 
English-looking countryside around George. 
Here, unlike most parts of the Union, the 
rains are heavy and frequent, and here the 
only hops in this continent are grown for the 
brewers. George is a “city” in the traditional 
sense of the term, being the seat of a bishop, 
although it has a population of only 12,000. 





Left:—The grapes 
are harvested in a 
Cape vineyard. 


The K.W.V. (Ko-operatiewe Wijnbou 
tive headquarters and largest of the 
















ereeni 
b estab 


co-operative which waded ak 


For the British Royal Family it has particu- 
lar associations, since it is not only the first 
town in South Africa established after the 
coming of the English, in 1812, but its very 
name commemorates that ancestor of His 
Majesty’s who was responsible for losing 
the American colonies. Embowered in old 
oak trees and under the shadow of Mount 
Cradock, which rises to 4,500 feet, George 





The citrus variety orchard at the si ppical I 


Nelspruit, Transvaal. Over 300 vari 





ond sel 


collection, which is probably th ding on 





The irregular furrow (left) is the secret of the Hex Valley's success in 
the production of fruit—its irrigation waier wards off the worst effects 
of the torrid summer keat 














lons 
“giants” 


shown here. 






ereeniging) depot at Paarl, administra- 
» establishments of the wine-growers’ 
hded about 30 years ago. 


the 





lies at the beginning of a country of wide 
lagoons and ancient forests. Here are trees 
of vellow wood, sneeze wood, assegaiwood, 
ironwood and the unromantically named, 
but very beautiful stinkwood, pride of all 





local furniture makers. Stinkwood is so cost- 
lv that it is rationed to buyers*. It is mag- 
takes a 
beautiful polish. Despite its designation, its 


nificently figured by nature and 





© S@pical horticultural research station at 
arMl@@ignd selections of citrus comprise this 
r thifding one of its kind in the world. 








Right:—K.W.V. wine 
vats, each of 4,500 gal- 
capacity. 
are the pride 
of the Portuguese cel- 
larer, Mr. John Robeiro, 


These 











offensive odour is evident only for a very 
short time after it is newly cut. The trees 
flourish in the Outeniqua and Tzitzikama 
bush, where there are some of the last sur- 
viving elephants in these parts, carefully pro- 
tected by The this 
enchanting realm is the town of 
Knysna. 


Over the mountains which parallel the sea 


centre of 
little 


law. main 


and the forest zone, lies another section of 
the Garden Route, namely the Oudtshoorn 
this 
South African town should be famous, for it 


valley. Wherever there are women 


is the ostrich feather capital of the world. 


Owing to its very slow rate of growth, the cut 
i has now been prohibited, to allow the trees 


*Editor's not 
ting of stinkwoo 
to become re-established 


Fruit being prepared for jam in a large canning factory at Worcester, | 


Cape Province 


























View of the Wilderness, near George and Knysna on the south coast of Cape Province. 


When Queen Elizabeth came to Oudtshoorn, 
her visit coincided with the first great revival 
in the fashion for these plumes, the graceful- 
ness of which remains unequalled. Before 
1860 all 


the ostrich feathers worn by the 


belles of the period were obtained by shoot- 


ing wild birds. Then a group of South Afri- 
can farmers discovered how to domesticate 


them and by degrees an industry developed. 


South African Railways photo 


During the °80's the first great boom brought 
a revenue of more than £1,000,000 a vear to 
Oudtshoorn and its neighbouring districts, 
and even now its streets are dotted with 
mansions erected by speculators who flour- 
ished when a cock and a hen sold for £1,000 
a pair. A slump set in, but at the outset of 
the present century business picked up again 


and it rose to a climax when every coster- 


Ewes and lambs in 
picturesque South 
African setting 














monger s girl in’ London and shop 
New York 
inadequately clad when she did not have a 
hat full of feathers. Until 1918 all went well 


and South Africa had over 750,000 birds. 


every 


assistant in considered herself 


Today she has 35,000. Prosperity is back, 
but it is largely based on the scarcity result- 
ing from the slaughter of so many ostriches 
during the past bad vears. Luckily for the 
countryside, its prosperity no longer depends 
solely on this product. There are great fields 
and of alfalfa, called 
lucerne, while behind the hills in the upland 


of tobacco locally 


plateau known as the Karroo, is one of the 


best sheep-breeding countries in the world. 
The the 


crossed by the railway running inland to- 


Karroo is first great terrace 
wards the north. It is hundreds of miles wide 
and hundreds of miles long. In appearance 
it closely resembles the sage-brush country 
of the American West, with sparsely scat- 
tered clumps of vegetation, stony soil and 
low, flat-topped hills. Droughts are frequent 
here, and little towns lie desolate and lonely 
the Yet the 


come, the whole vast territory springs into 


before traveller. when rains 


life under a carpet of flowers and even when 
the weather is still dry, sturdy Merinos and 


A flock of ostriches near Oudtshoorn, Cape Province, and a coloured “‘rider”’. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
other breeds of sheep contrive to produce 
fine fleeces. South Africa is today one of the 
half-dozen greatest wool-producing coun- 
tries in the world. 

At Graaff Reinet the King and Queen saw 
the wool country at its best—for this town, 
old by South African standards, is proud of 
its title “the Pearl of the Karroo”. Nearby 
are famous studs of Wanganella and other 
Australian sheep which not infrequently 
have surpassed their parent stock. A charac- 
teristic Karroo industry is the production of 
mohair, clipped from angora goats, of which 
South Africa is the world’s main supplier. In 
the district live the descendants of those 
frontier farmers who set up here, in 1795, 
the South Africa’s Boer 


Republics. Graaff Reinet as a self-governing 


first of various 
community lasted only a matter of months, 
but the example set here culminated years 
the the 
commonwealths of Natalia, the Orange Free 


later in successive foundation of 
State, and the Transvaal. The concepts of 
democracy are very much alive among these 
men and women from the backveld, or the 
“platteland”, as it is generally called here. 
Port Elizabeth and its environs present a 


striking contrast to the simplicity of these 


‘ 
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traditional 
local native parliament 
in the Transkei 









{round the shores of Algoa Bay, a 


areas. 


city of 170,000 people has grown up since 
the first British settlers arrived in 1820. Here 


are motor car assembly plants, tire factories, 


and the branches of many famous American 
and British works, serving all Africa south 
of the The satellite 


Uitenhage, about 35 distant, 


equator. town of 


miles has 
another 30,000 people and has developed 
into one of South Africa’s 
Only a short motor drive distant is wildest 


Africa in the shape of the Addo Bush, a 


patch of original jungle 


textile centres. 


covering a few 


dozen square miles, in which are preserved 





of the 
Bunga’, 


members 








The “Bunga” at Umtata 
where native council- 
lors discuss affairs of 
local government 


the last elephants of a breed found nowhere 
else, shorter and stumpier in build than 
those familiar to visitors at zoos. The Addo 
Bush is still untouched and forms part of 
South Africa’s of National 
Parks. At its very gates are endless planta- 


famous chain 
tions of oranges and other sub-tropical crops, 
extending in the Sunday’s River valley. 
Here the Union’s irrigation engineers have 
shown what can be done when water is 
brought to a thirsty land. Despite all handi- 
caps, the Union Government has spent, and 
is still spending, tens of millions of pounds 


in diverting river waters into the veld in every 
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Above:—Zulu women anc children on Isandlhana 
Hill, Natal. Note the hut-homes in foreground and 
centre background. 


Right:—A Zulu in his traditional dress looking across 
the cloud-filled Amphitheatre at Mont-aux-Sources, 
Natal National Park South African Railways photo 


Below:—Scene in Basutoland, one of three Protec- 
torates adjoining the Union. = south Af: Railways photo 











View of typical Witbank colliery where coal is mined for export. The seam is approached 
not by a shaft but by a cutting sloping into the ,ground (right centre). 








The “Big Hole” at Kimberley, scene 
of the earliest diamond discoveries 
in South Africa, and a display of 
gems 


Signing on at a recruiting office in 


Umtata, Transkei, for work in the 


gold mines 
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Above:—An ox-wagon near Bethle- 
hem in the Orange Free State 


South African Railways phot 


Right:—Reaping wheat at Kroon- 
stad, in the prairie-land of the 
Orange Free State 

~ th Afr 


Below:—Johannesburg and gold are 
synonymous and here, almost in the 
centre of the city, are some of the 
white dumps which remain after 
the gold has been extracted 

















Air view of Johannesburg, 





the Golden City. Note the white dumps from the gold mines in the 


background 


province. Siltage, soil erosion and = other 


troubles have caused disappointments, but 


the overall improvement remains impressive 


and thousands of settlers have obtained 
homes in each of the four provinces owing to 
the advance of irrigation. 

Whereas the Western Province is essen- 
tially Dutch in origin, the Eastern Province, 
which has its centre near the old frontier 
community of Grahamstown, still regards 
itself as fundamentally English. The major- 
itv of the 5,000 British settlers, who were 
brought out at the expense of the British 
Government in 1820, made their homes 
among the rolling hills of this fertile region. 
Here the King and Queen found themselves 
in an English cathedral town on African 
soil, with Rhodes | niversity College domi- 
nating the scene, and names from the Scot- 


tish Highlands, the Midlands and the West 
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Country all around them. Near here Sir 
Walter Scott's friend, the poet, Thomas 
Pringle, made his home, and near here his 
descendants may still be met. In Africa the 
black man is never far distant, and at Love- 
dale and Fort Hare he has built up some of 
the finest institutions of higher learning in 
the land. Lovedale takes pride of place 
among the mission institutions of the Union, 
having been founded more than a century 
ago by the Church of Scotland, while the 
South African Native College at Fort Hare, 
in the wooded Amatola Mountains, provides 
a full university course in most sciences and 
arts. The Eastern Province is dotted with 
old forts left behind by the British troops 
who guarded it against the incursions of un- 
subdued tribes when Queen Victoria reigned 
\ fascinating country, it merges into the 


Cisket and the Transkei, which lie on either 




































































side of the Kei River, one-time boundary of 
civilization. In the Ciskei and in the Trans- 
kei the natives have been given considerable 
powers of self-government. Indeed, the 
Transkei is virtually a black state, though 
administered under the guidance of the 
white magistrates from its parliament or 
“Bunga” at Umtata. Country of rolling 
hills, kraals on the tops of breezy heights, 
patches of forest, deep soil, winding rivers 
the Transkei is in many ways the most prom- 
ising part of South Africa, but its resources 
have vet to be exploited. Here 1,500,000 
blacks remain on the land of their ancestors, 
though hundreds of thousands go forth to 
the white man’s cities, and particularly to 
the white man’s gold mines, in order to earn 
enough to buy themselves ploughs and cattle 

which they may ultimately exchange for 
wives. Clothes are at a discount inthe 
Native Reserves of South Africa, including 
those in Zululand and the Transvaal. 

The town of East London serves these 
communities and the needs of the inland 
provinces. Situated at the mouth of the 
Buffalo River, this is the only port in the 
Union where liners can tie up in a river. To 
mark the visit of the Royal Party, Princess 
Elizabeth formally opened a new graving 
dock which can take ships up to 17,000 tons 

the biggest installations of this kind in the 
southern hemisphere are the Sturrock Dock 
at Cape Town and the Prince Edward Dock 
at Durban, either of which can hold the 
Queen Elizabeth). 

The Orange Free State is South Africa’s 
prairie province flat almost from end to 
end—except where it merges into the “Afri- 
can Switzerland”, the country of the Basu- 
tos. In the Crown Colony of Basutoland the 
peaks reach 12,000 feet and it is there that 
the majority of the Union’s rivers rise. For 
this reason the fight against soil erosion has 


been centred there, to save the springs that 


Right:— 
Johannesburg, biggest city in South Africa 
showing (top to bottom):— 


Eloff Street 


Manner Mansions, a modern block of apart- 
ments in the centre of town 


Broadcast House, radio headquarters 


















The magnificent Union Buildings on Meintjes Kop, Pretoria, administrative capital of the Union. 
In the foreground is a statue of General Louis Botha. 


keep the Union alive. Sheep, maize and a 
fair amount of wheat are the features of the 
State's though 


developments in the last year or so may alter 


Orange Free production, 
their status. Gigantic discoveries of gold 
have been made by boreholes and geophysi- 
cal prospecting thousands of feet below the 
empty plains, and Bloemfontein—the peace- 
ful home of local officialdom and the city of 
the Appeal Court in the Union of South 
Africa, with a population of about 70,000 

sees itself as a second Johannesburg, while 
the tiny village of Odendaalsrust, where the 
strikes were made, has similar ambitions. 
Apart from the finding of the 
Rand”, the Free State 
valuable diamond mines at Jagersfontein 
and Koffiefontein, though these are over- 
shadowed by the staggering wealth at Kim- 
There 


“second 


Oran ge 


possesses 


berley in the northern Cape. has 
never been such a display of gems as the 
many millions of pounds worth of diamonds 
which were brought out at Kimberley on the 
occasion of the Royal visit. The Big Hole, 
from which the diggers took out £70,000,000 
before the 
remains as a memorial of the exciting early 
days, and the crooked streets of the town 
follow the 


shovelled out diamondiferous soil 


worth of stones sides fell in, 


trails used by the men who 
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Across the Vaal River lies the Transvaal. 
This is South Africa’s ““promised land”, the 
country to which the centre of population 
has steadily moved from the Cape. When 
Union was established in 1910, the Cape had 
twice as many Europeans as this province. 
Today the Transvaal, with about 800,000 
whites, has nearly 100,000 more than the 
parent province. Since 1886, it has added 
over half 
(about half of them white) to its population. 
Most of the white inhabitants are concen- 
trated in a comparatively narrow belt in the 


one and a million inhabitants 


south, centred on the Witwatersrand gold- 
fields. Johannesburg is the economic heart 
of the Union. The gold mines extend for a 
distance of about 70 miles, almost without a 
break, and turn out an average of about 
£100,000,000 worth of the precious metal 
each year. Producing fundamentally low 
grade ore, the pits are only made to pay by 
the colossal scale of working. More than 
60,000,000 tons of rock are annually hoisted 


out of the bowels of the earth. This rock 


passes through the mills which turn the 


gold ore, known as banket, into finely- 
powdered sand, before it is treated chemical- 
lv. Active mining has already taken place at 
a depth of more than 9,000 feet and research 


is now under way aimed at carrying the level 
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Libertas”, official residence of the prime minister in Pretoria 


View of Pretoria, looking across the Union Buildings in foreground 











Haartebeestpoort Dam near Pretoria—one of the biggest irrigation dams in South Africa. 


to the almost incredible depth of 12,000 feet, 
more than two miles beneath the surface of 


the High Veld. 


This High Veld of Southern Transvaal is 


another of Africa’s plateaux, higher than 
the Karroo, the elevation of Johannesburg 
being 6,000 feet. The city has a stimulating 
climate and is for the most part adorned 
by gardens; its suburbs are even more 
remarkable than the skyscrapers, stock ex- 
changes, hotels and departmental stores of 
its busy central area. After 60 vears of opera- 
tion, the Witwatersrand is far from being 
worked out. Johannesburg continues to grow 
and today has a population of about 
700,000. At intervals along the “Reef” (the 
local designation of the Witwatersrand) are 
lesser towns, which, however, are often of 
considerable size. Thus, Springs has over 
100,000 people, Germiston and Benoni are 
not much smaller, and Krugersdorp is in the 
70,000 to 80,000 class. Manufacturing indus- 
tries in South Africa now employ as many 
people as the mines, though the latter con- 


tinue to provide the major market. 


Animal studies from a Bushman painting dis- 
covered recently in a cave in the eastern Cape. 
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Left, top to bottom 
An eland cow at the alert 
A group of wildebeest 


Giraffes on parade. 
South Afriecar 


Right, top to bottom:— 


A lioness on guard 


Zebras disturbed while grazing 
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Pretoria, about 40 miles north, is the 
administrative capital of the Union and the 
contrast between it and Johannesburg, the 
commercial centre, is comparable to that 
between Washington and New York. Set 
amidst beautiful surroundings, it has wide, 
shady streets, stately buildings and an air of 
quiet dignity. The town is dominated by the 
magnificent Union Buildings, paid for by 
surplus funds which were in the local treas- 
urv on the eve of Union. Although it ts 
mainly a residential and government city, 
Pretoria has a large steel industry operated 
with funds provided by the State. This 
enterprise has now overflowed to the town 
of Vereeniging on the Vaal River. 

Industrial and agricultural developments 
are proceeding apace all over the Transvaal. 
The celebrated Premier Mine, from which 
in 1905 came the world’s greatest diamond 
the Cullinan—has reopened and soon exca- 
vations will again be proceeding in the 400- 
foot-deep man-made crater near Pretoria. 
Workings of asbestos, manganese, iron and 


many other minerals are being opened up, 


Pietermaritzburg, capital of Natal, lies some 50 miles from the coast at Durban. 


South African Railways phot 


and in the so-called Low Veld, which lies 
several thousand feet below the main pla- 
teau, sub-tropical agriculture, particularly 
the growing of oranges, has become a major 
activity. Mention has already been made of 
the Zebedelia citrus estates. This is only one 
of many enterprises in the field of agricul- 
ture, and there are few crops, from tomatoes 
to millet, which do not flourish in this zone. 
The King and Queen obtained a glimpse of 
South Africa’s most notable playground, the 
Kruger National Park, an 8,000 square 
miles expanse of wild Africa, where lions, 
antelopes and many other creatures wander 
beside the motor cars of the tourist, as 
though the latter had entered a modernized 
Garden of Eden. More than 25,000 South 
\fricans stay in the park overnight every 
vear, at Skukuza, Pretorius Kop and other 
camps. 

Overlapping the border between the prov- 
inces of the Transvaal and Natal is a group 
of some of the world’s greatest coal fields, 
today working at top pressure to meet the 
needs of mankind starved for fuel as never 
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Since World War Il, South 


important 


before in history. 
Africa has become increasingly 
as a coal-exporting country. Located by a 
benevolent Nature in the most advantageous 
way, with deposits often only a few feet from 
the surface, the total annual output is now 
approaching 23,000,000 tons, and the latest 
export figures are at the rate of 4,000,000 
tons vearly. 

Coal and sugar are the main sources of 
wealth of Natal, “the 
along with the production of wattle bark. 
The 


plantation of cane fields, dotted with mills, 


Garden Province’, 


inner coastal zone Is one enormous 


reminiscent of Cuba, traversed with light 
railways and operated for the most part by 
Indian labourers whose fathers and grand- 
fathers came as indentured immigrants to 


Natal in These 


with their mosques and Hindu temples, lend 


Victorian times. Indians, 
an oriental air to many of the little towns 
which serve the sugar country. During the 
cold up-country winter season tens of thou- 
sands of Transvaalers and Free Staters come 
to the “North Coast” or the “South Coast” 
for their vacations. The country, with its 
many rivers and white beaches, its back- 
ground of greenery and tropic palms, is to 
South Africa what Florida is to the United 
States. Centre of this languorous holiday- 
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making, vet nonetheless one of the biggest 
manufacturing centres and the biggest port 
in the Union, is Durban, a city of nearly 
500,000 people, almost one-third of whom 
are Indians. The long lines of hotels on the 
“Point”, 
where the ships tie up in the land-locked bay 
of Natal. 


the British Overseas Airways seaplane serv- 


sea front lie close to the busy 


Durban remains the terminus of 


ice to South Africa, though the land lines 
now go to the international airport near 
Johannesburg. Intensely British in its senti- 
ment, despite its exotic-looking populace, 
notably the horn-adorned Zulu ricksha pull- 
ers, Durban epitomizes the outsider’s idea 
of Africa: it has Zulus, it has palm trees, it 
has wild monkeys in the bush nearby. On 
the other hand, it has radio stations, high 
buildings, amusement parks, factories and 
coaling plants for ships. It is reclaiming 
industrial sites from the sea and is the termi- 
nus of the longest single stretch (409 miles 
of electrified railway anywhere. 

This is a glimpse of the South Africa seen 
by the King and Queen 


peoples and many resources, a land weleom- 


a Union of many 


ing immigrants, a country working towards 
its fulfilment, a nation whose voice will be 


increasingly heard in the conclaves of the 


world. 


















Partof the seafrontat 
Durban on the Indian 
Ocean, showing the 
Amphitheatre Gar- 
dens 

South African Railways 





Field-Marshal the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, Prime Minister 
and Minister of External Affairs of the Union of South 
Africa, and the Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Canadian 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, in Pretoria 


Union during the months of September and 
October on the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of South Africa. 

Headed by the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, the Mission included, in addition 
to the Hon. J. A. MacKinnon and senior 
officers of the Department, a representative 
group of leading business men. During the 
course of their extended tour, visits were 

‘s made to the principal South African cities, 
notably to the political capitals, Cape Town 
and Pretoria, to Johannesburg, the centre 


of the world-famous gold mining industry, 





and to Durban and Port Elizabeth, major 
i TELL shipping and industrial communities. 

-> \ most cordial official weleome was ac- 
y gan ne corded the Mission by Field-Marshal Smuts, 
—_ | Prime Minister of the Union, and by mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. In keeping with its 
primary objectives, the Mission's program 
- was concentrated upon conferences with 
~—_ : 

, , : Chambers of Commerce and other commer- 
a —s . a cial bodies, and upon the renewal and ex- 
—_, 2 “22 . , , . 

a — tension of personal contacts with private 
business interests. 
Canadian-South African trade, already 


(\s this article goes to press, Canadian in- running at a very high level, will undoubt- 
terest in South Africa is heightened by the edly feel the beneficial effect of this timely 
recent return to Canada of members of the and practical effort to find and open new 
Canadian Trade Mission which visited the channels for still further commercial growth. 
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ee 
Non-government member f the Canadian Trade Mission to the Union photographed at Cape Town with the Canadian Minister 
of Trade and Commerc: nd the Canadian Commercial Secretary. Left to right: Mr. S. V. Allen, Commercial Secretary in Cape 
*Town; Mr. Paul Bienvenue, Pre jent, Catelli Food Products,'Limited; Mr. J. A. MacKinnon; Mr. R. C. Berkinshaw, President 
Canadian Manufacturers’ A tion, and Vice-President, Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of Canada, Limited; Mr. J. S. 
Duncan, President, Massey-Harris Company, Limited; Mr. V. M. Drury, President, Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited 


When the photo was taken Mr. N. D. Moffat, Vice-President, Moffats Limited, was absent 




















Centenary of Responsible 
Government in Nova Scotia 


by D. C. HARVEY 


oO. FEBRUARY 2, 1948, the Legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia will commemorate the 
centenary of the first responsible government 
in the British Empire overseas. 

The movement towards responsible gov- 
the British North 


provinces was a two-fold movement: democ- 


ernment in American 
racy versus oligarchy within the provinces 
and local self-government as opposed to 
government by the Colonial Office within 
the Empire. Both phases of the movement 
were influenced by movements in both Great 
Britain and the United States at the time: 
the democratic movement by the reform 
agitation in Great Britain and Jacksonian 
the United States; and the 


decentralizing movement by the Radicals 


democracy in 


in Great Britain and the comparative pro- 
gress of the United States under independ- 
ence. But, though outside influences played 
some part in retarding or accelerating both 
phases of the movement, the general move- 
ment itself was essentially an outgrowth of 
local conditions: a response of thinking men 
to the challenge of their changing environ- 
ment and unchanging constitutions. 

All these colonies had more or less similar 
constitutions, products of eighteenth cen- 
tury social and economic conditions and 
political theories, which placed them in a 
position of dependence upon the mother- 
country and gave to a favoured local group 
the reins of government and the guardian- 
ship of Imperial interests. It was inevitable 
that these local groups, composed of the 
officials and the leading merchants of the 
respective capitals, should intermarry and 
form family compacts to monopolize the 
power and patronage of government; and 
inevitable, also, that as soon as the popular 
leaders had served their apprenticeship un- 


der these local oligarchies, they too would 


wish to be journeymen and master workmen. 
Hence, the demand on their part for demo- 
cratic local self-government: a more general 
the 
talent rather than privilege; and a new con- 


distribution of patronage on basis of 
stitution that would permit a change of 
administration, whenever the representative 
Assembly passed a resolution cf want of 
confidence in the existing Executive Council. 

In other words, the Family Compacts had 
been the first to strive for complete self- 
government in local concerns, though they 
local 
pretended that 
they were accountable to the Colonial Office; 


wanted it without accountability to 
public opinion, and only 


but the democratic Reformers insiste 1 that 
the voice of the people as expressed in the 
the 
should both determine the composition of 


representative branch of legislature 
the local government or executive council 
and hold its members accountable for their 
the 


sponsible government”, 


conduct. Such is essence of that “‘re- 
which was finally 
Nova Seotia 


1848 and henceforth became a fundamental 


obtained by and Canada in 
principle of British imperialism. 

In the Maritime Provinces and Upper 
the 
cultural 


Canada the movement followed much 


same course: an intellectual and 
awakening, criticism of the official cliques 
or family compacts, and an attempt to get 
control of the council or policy -making body 
by either the principle of election or the 
principle of cabinet or responsible govern- 
ment. In Upper Canada, American influences 
and ideas were a little more apparent, re- 
bitter, 


some of the more impatient Reformers ap- 


ligious controversy was more and 


pealed to arms; but the majority of them 
preferred the peaceable solution of their 
problems on the principles formulated by 
Durham 


Baldwin, recommended by Lord 
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Standing on the historic site of Louisburg, Cape Breton—four youthful 
citizens of Nova Scotia who are growing up under democratic govern- 


ment and with all the freedoms that it represents. 
Mb 
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and implemented by Lord Elgin. In Lower 
Canada the movement was more complicated 
and the rebellion more serious, owing to the 
rivalry of two ancient civilizations within 
the province; but there too the British prin- 
ciple of cabinet government was finally 
accepted, when the leaders of the French- 
speaking majority saw that through it they 
would be more able to maintain their own 
social and economic system intact. 

In all these colonies the Reformers found 
two things prerequisite to success: a free 
press to reveal inequalities or injustices, and 
to suggest remedies; and stable groups or 
parties, united on common principles, to 
make clear the issues on which the electors 
had to decide and to make their views pre- 
vail: for the Compacts in all the capitals 
and in their respective county towns were 
united in self-defence and able by a judicious 
use of local patronage to seduce from their 
allegiance all but those of the sternest virtue 
and thus rob the Reformers of their leaders; 
and, as they were very sensitive to criticism, 
they attempted to muzzle the press by a 
rigorous enforcement of the harsh law of 
libel, or by other means not always legal. 

In Nova Scotia, this brief 


article is particularly concerned, freedom of 


with which 
the press was fully established in 1835, on 


the acquittal of Joseph Howe who was 
charged with criminal libel for publishing 
criticism of the magistrates of Halifax; but 
party government was not established until 
ten vears later, and only after an experiment 
with coalition government had ended in bit- 
ter failure. From 1844, when Lord Falkland’s 
last attempt to divide the Reformers was 
defeated by a united front, they moved for- 
ward steadily, rejecting all compromises 
suggested by even Sir John Harvey in whom 
they had complete confidence, fighting the 
election of 1847, on principle alone, and 
finally making their views prevail when the 
Assembly met in January, 1848. 

In Nova Seotia, the leading Reformers 
had a deep and abiding faith in the natural 
intelligence of the common man and in his 
capacity for education. In this faith they 
program of en- 


carned on a continuous 


IN NOVA SCOTIA 


lightenment through the press: encouraged 
the 


schools, libraries, debating clubs, mechanies’ 


establishment and maintenance — of 


scientific societies: 
of local talent 


pointed with pride to the achievements of 


institutes, literary and 


welcomed every. sign and 
Nova Scotians abroad, as proof that native 
talent needed only the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate its worth in comparison with that 
of the United States or Great Britain. 

In this faith also the 


on the struggle for responsible government: 


Reformers carried 


appealing step by step to the growing in- 
telligence of the electorate rather than to 
passion or prejudice: to principle rather 
than argumentum ad hominem; to constitu- 
tional means of redress rather than force of 
Hence, on the eve of each election 
1880 onwards, they the 


holders a clear statement of the principles 


arms. 
from gave free- 
involved and, on the eve of the great elec- 
tion of 1847, they provided not only an ex- 
position of the issues at stake at that time 
but also a primer of political science, in the 
form of a catechism, which explained not 
only responsible government in the narrower 
sense but the general principles of govern- 
ment, liberty and law. In other words, the 
Nova Scotian Reformers not only contended 
for the right of their fellow-countrymen to 
self-government but also prepared them to 
exercise that right when it had been con- 
ceded; and that is why the great majority 
of the people have taken a keen interest in 
public affairs ever since and have been alert 
to defend 
means from whatever quarter they have 


their rights by constitutional 


been threatened. 

On one noteworthy occasion, in supporting 
the address for the recall of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Campbell, Howe defined constitutional 
means as “by the power of speech and the 
action of the pen: by the vigour of Nova 
Scotian intellect operating on the councils 
of their own country and on those of the 
mother country also.” This was the keynote 
of the struggle for responsible government 
in Nova Scotia; 
maturity that 
Nova Scotia on February 


and it is this political 
commemorated = in 


2, 1948. 


will be 

















Historic Rideau Canal 


by LYN HARRINGTON 


Photography by RICHARD HARRINGTON* 


A. ROSS THE eastern tip of Ontario, 


from Ottawa to Kingston, straggles the 
Rideau Canal, “‘a pleasant military canal”. 
Those contrasting words sum up the strange 
contradictions running through the Rideau’s 
story. 

Can vou conceive of a military canal of 
only five-foot draft ? One that never carried 
a gunboat ? One that welcomes the very 
people it was designed to outwit ? Such is 
the Rideau 

The Rideau Canal is a monument to an 
enduring peace, rather than to military 
prowess. But when it was projected, the 


distrust engendered by “Mr. Madison's 


*With the exception of photos from the Publie Archives of Canada 


War” of 1812-15 was vivid in Canadian and 
British memories. The Duke of Wellington, 
fresh from his Napoleonic campaign, strong- 
ly urged the project as a reasonable defence 
measure against American “manifest des- 
tiny’. A persistent legend, without founda- 
tion, declares that war indemnity monies 
were used to pay for the construction. 
The canal was devised as a military water 
highway by which troops and supplies could 
be conveyed through to the Great Lakes, 
avoiding the international waterway of the 
St. Lawrence. British and Canadian soldiers 
had toiled painfully up the rapids of the St. 
Lawrence in the War of 1812. Should the 


At top:—Lootin7 from Sappers’ Bridge down to the Ottawa River over the locks built by Colonel By 
ct Bytown, afterwards Ottawa. From a picture by Topley which appeared in Canadian Illustrated 


News in November ! 


Courtesy Public Archives of Canada 























Americans seize an island in the narrow part 
of the river, it would block the movement of 
troops to the west. 

Settlement and commerce would probably 
follow the canal, but that was to be a by- 
product. The canal fulfilled its secondary 
purpose to great satisfaction. None can 
lament that it completely failed in its 
primary function. Never has there been 
occasion to bring soldiers in by the back 
door, for the international waterways have 
been shared in peaceful harmony. 

The Rideau route was no new discovery. 
It had been an Indian highway for centuries. 
Huron Indians from Lake Simcoe paddled 
down through the Trent waterways to Lake 
Ontario, then at Kingston they turned north 
up the Cataraqui River through the Rideau 
chain of lakes, and down the Rideau River 
to the Ottawa. 

There they met Algonquin Indians from 
the east, who reached the Ottawa at the 
same spot by way of the Gatineau River. 
Agricultural products were bartered for the 
trade goods the Algonquins had obtained 
from white men on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence. 

The Indians who traversed these waters 
long ago had their own legends about them. 
The lakes, they said, were the tears of a 
lovesick Indian maiden. When her lover was 
killed in battle, she pined away and died of 
sorrow. Her tears were caught in the lime- 
stone basins, and remain as the hundred or 
more Rideau Lakes. The rippling river that 
fell with so many rapids to the Ottawa, they 
named “The Singing River”. 

Champlain christened it “The Rideau”. 
When he reached the confluence of the three 
rivers, he exclaimed at the beauty of the 
scene. Over the roar of the Chaudiére Falls, 


he could hear the song of the Rideau near at 


Top to bottom:— 


The eight flight locks which step up from the 
Ottawa River, as they are today. 


The turretted Chateau Laurier rises to the east 
of the flight locks. 


The Rideau Canal winds through the capital 
city amidst beautiful parks 





The Lorreta, Department of Transport work-boat ready to pull out Occasional pioneer mills are sti §et0to7 
from Hartwell Locks, near Ottawa, with a raft of timber for Bunt ids 
repair work 


hand. The waters fell like a snowy veil. the capital city. But even before the canal 

“Le rideau!” (the curtain) his men shouted. was built, the river was already turning the 
Only in spring freshets does the fall merit wheels of pioneer industry, wool, grist and 

the name today. Part of the water flows lumber mills. 

through power generators; much of it is In the year 1882, Colonel John By, the 


diverted into the canal that winds through supervising engineer, personally conducted 


only c 


Right:—About to open the gate for oa cr 


the date on the wooden gate; these hy 
be replaced 
The Rideau River, where it flows from Nicholson’s Locks, is The gate is open, the launch speeds tif”. whi 
broad and winding stream with high banks the ‘‘crab’’ to shut the gate. Nicholsa®°*S 
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> sti geration along the Rideau Canal The pioneers built sturdy stone houses that have lasted well. This 
BurypPids historic building near Nicholson’s Locks is now the residence of 
a Dr. George Armstrong 


the first tourist over the Rideau Canal. 
Captain \lexander describes the barracks 
for the military workmen, the sappers and 
miners, and the officers’ quarters. “A fort 
will naturally be erected on this height to 


protect the canal from foreign foes,” he 


sure craftat Nicholson’s Locks. Notice 
only about ten years, when they must 


reds ti? while the lockman prepares to turn 


olsen’ Fo XS 





declared. But he guessed wrong. The im- 
pressive buildings of the Dominion capital 
have arisen on that strategic and beautiful 
point. 

‘The Colonel was kind enough to take me 


with him on an excursion .. .”” he wrote? 








The iron ring at 
Merrickville lock 
was used to sum- 
mon lockmen from 
the uptown bars 
in the old days 



















“His excellent lady and his two daughters 
accompanied us .. . We left in bark canoes 
early one morning and were paddled up to 
Dow’s great swamp by Canadian voyageurs, 
hardy fellows who can accomplish one hun- 
dred miles a day .. . At Hog’s Back dam we 
found a steam-vessel waiting to receive us 
... We steered through a silent wilderness of 
woods, which in a few vears will doubtless 
be changed to smiling fields and orchards.” 

In that prediction the captain was correct. 
The canal stimulated settlement and trade 
throughout the Rideau wilderness. The coni- 
cal bark-covered wigwams of the Indians 
gave way to log farmhouses and snug stone 
cottages. Of simple clean lines, sturdy and 
functional, some of Ontario’s most gracious 
homes overlook the Rideau Canal and River. 
Those pioneers built their stone houses well, 
and the vears have dealt kindly with them. 
Some are still in use as farmhouses, others 
have been taken over as summer homes by 
city people. The old houses constitute a 
definite part of the charm of a trip over the 
historic waterway. 

Colonel By entertained his guest with 
tales of the construction of the canal. 
Several preliminary surveys had been made 
before he began construction in 1826. Work 
went on at both ends and in the middle 
simultaneously. The entire cost of the canal 
was borne by the British government, that 
is to say the British tax-payers, some of 
whom protested to Parliament at the high 
cost of military operations in the little- 
known Canadas. 

Upper Canada (now Ontario) which bene- 
fitted most from the canal was unable to pay 
the costs, since the population was small and 
scattered, and in most cases, poverty- 
stricken. Moreover, many Upper Canadians 


preferred to see the St. Lawrence route de- 


Top left:—The blockhouse at Merrickville was 
the finest and strongest of anyon the route, since 
it was the nearest point to the American frontier. 
It is still used for storage and as overnight 
quarters for working crews. 


Bottom left:—The canal may have been built 
for gunboats, but this small boy at Merrickville 
thinks it makes a fine fishing-hole. 






















































veloped as being more practical commercial- 
ly. In spite of such questions, however, the 
work of the Royal Engineers was carried to 
completion. 

The estimated costs fell far short of the 
four and a half million dollars disbursed by 
the time the canal was completed in 1832. 
John By found the country an uninhabited 
wilderness, a network of lakes, swift rivers 
and pestilential swamps, inconceivable to 
those who were footing the bill. 

The early estimates had presumed that a 
tow-path could be built for horses or oxen to 
pull the boats through where needed, but 
deep swamps and rocky ridges and swift 
white water dispelled that illusion. The great 
outlay came in building the locks and canal 
prisms which were necessary. In the dis- 
tance of 123 miles, 33 locks are required to 
lift vessels 276 feet from the Ottawa to the 
summit of the canal, and 14 to lower them 
166 feet to the level of Lake Ontario. 

Colonel By 
hindrances in pushing through his difficult 
petty 


experienced all manner of 


enterprise. He was hampered by 
jealousies, by desertions and quarrelsamongst 
his workmen, by continual lawsuits, and 
by investigating committees from the British 
government, alarmed at the rising costs. 
Actually, the committees had only praise for 
his good management. On their recommend- 
ation, he built the locks larger than first 
planned. 

He had every right to expect honours, 
probably a knighthood, when he returned to 
England. Instead the censure he received 
for the cost of the construction, broke his 
heart. But the work was done, and well done, 
a tribute to Colonel John By and his Royal 
Engineers. 

The canal began at Entrance Bay, on the 
River the 
Rideau Falls. Its eight flight locks rose in 


Ottawa about a mile above 


the cleft between Colonel By’s “cottage 
ornée’” and the barracks of his workmen. 


Sir (then Captain) John Franklin halted on 
his way back from the Arctic to lay the 
central stone in the inverted arch of the 
third lock. 


The stairs of water are today flanked by 
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the gothic spires of the Parliament Buildings 
the 
Laurier. The canal curves through the city 


and turrets of the famous Chateau 
of Ottawa, following the natural outlines of 
the landscape. The tree-embowered parks 
which border the placid waterway add im- 

measurably to the beauty of the capital. 
The “‘deep cut” extends for three quarters 
of a mile through the city. There, barefoot 
Irish immigrants toiled with pick, shovel and 
wheelbarrow in the blue clay. Those navvies 
were a troublesome lot, and not amenable to 
discipline. They quarrelled continually with 
their Scottish neighbours, until they drove 
them away. Then they quarrelled amongst 
themselves so violently that the military had 
to take a firm hand. On several occasions 
they even threatened to shoot the officers 
superintending the works. “I'll fix my flint 
the fall!” and “Tll knock the 

os 


navigation out of ve!’ were some of their 


for ve in 


threatening expressions. 

Beyond the deep cut lies Dow’s Lake, or 
until Colonel By’s engineers went to work, 
Dow’s Great Swamp. It was _ trenched, 
banked back to the 
picturesque lake now within the city limits. 
The four locks of Hartwell’s 
Back lift vessels over the hump of 35% feet. 
The dam at Hog’s Back is the strongest 


and dammed form 


and Hog’s 


construction in the Rideau Canal System. 
There is a reason for it. The first dam was 
weakened when the water seeped around the 
ends, washing away the embankment. The 
dam with 
gravel. That April day Colonel By stood on 


was rebuilt tons of earth and 
the dam, chatting with the workmen below 
him. 

“You see, boys, what our perseverance has 
said. Hardly were the 


roar like 


accomplished,” he 
than a 
“Throw 


words out of his mouth 


thunder heard. down 


tools, and run for your lives,” he shouted. 


was your 
“The dam’s breaking!” 

All raced for the safety of the shore, and 
watched the great body of masonry bulge and 
totter before the rush of muddy water. 
Rocks a ton in weight were tossed like corks. 
The work was done fc a third time, this 
time a marvel of solidity. 
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Looking from the Ottawa River up the flight locks of the Rideau Canal. The Chateau Laurier 
now stands on the bank at the left and Parliament Buildings crown what was Barrack Hill on the 
right. From an engraving by W. H. Bartlett (1809-1854) Courtesy Public Archives of Canada 


A stone near Clowes Lock that commemorates The locks at Hog’s Back give entrance 
some of the construction workers who fell . 7 : ae 
victia to “‘lahe-fever” ia the malarial ewampe 4™™*° the Rideau River, no longer the singing 


of the Rideau. stream of Indian legend. Its waters flow 


placidly between farmlands and estates with 
lawns and wooded acres. Here and there are 


small islands where cattle are set out to 
pasture. The locks at Black Rapids and the 
triple flight at Long Island bring your boat 
into the “Long Reach”, where you may 
travel for 27 miles without obstruction, to 
reach the single lock at Burritt’s Rapids. 
Upstream from Nicholson’s and Clowes 
Locks is a tiny graveyard, now overgrown 
with brambles and trees. The mound, where 
many a victim of malaria was laid in his last 
sleep, lies quiet under the summer skies. 
Terror of the dread disease caused hundreds 
of workmen to throw down their tools. 


Soldiers in the corps were promised a hun- 











A sketch of Smiths 
Falls by Clegg, made 
at the time of the 
building of the canal 


Courtesy Public Archives 






















dred acres of farmland if they remained on 
the job. That helped to check the desertions. 
As a soldier received his discharge, he took 
his choice of available land. 

Land grants to veterans assured loyalty 
to British interests in the neighbourhood of 
the military canal. Veterans were also em- 
ploved as lock masters, and wore their 
military uniforms until the transfer of the 
canal to the provincial government in 1853. 
The canal was further defended by 22 
blockhouses, placed strategically along the 
route. Should anyone attempt to halt 
navigation by tampering with the locks, 
rifles could be thrust through narrow slits in 
the blockhouses. 

Few of the blockhouses remain today, and 
most of them are remodelled into dwellings 
for the lockmen and their families. The one 
at Merrickville had no such domestic end. 
It served as a meeting-house for more than 
one sect in the pioneer days, but today its 
chief duty is to store equipment for the 
canal, and sometimes house working crews. 
The Merrickville blockhouse was the finest 
example of. those built along the canal. It 
was especially large and strong because it 
was at the point nearest to the American 
frontier. Rough-coursed stone forms the low- 
er half of the blockhouse, with timber con- 
struction on the projecting upper storey. 
Great heavy timbers span the interior, with 
curved roots as the support of the second storey. 
In the unsettled country, the blockhouses 





of Canada 


served another purpose, that of guarding 
the money for the payrolls. The money 
came from England in half-dollars tied up 
in little bags, and packed in nail kegs. The 
kegs were freighted up the Ottawa and 
Rideau rivers in bark canoes. In those far-off 
days, fifty cents was a navvy’s daily wage, 
though carpenters made twice that amount. 

A pretty penny was made by the Stephens 
brothers at Merrickville. After building the 
three locks and basins, after paying all 
construction costs, it required a team of 
oxen to haul away the half-dollars the 
brothers had amassed on their war contract. 

An amusing relic of later days, is the iron 
hoop which hangs outside the Merrickville 
blockhouse. The crew of lockmen were apt 


Early morning reflection of the Post Office in 
the town of Perth. The turning basin is land- 
scaped with parks. 
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Fishing boats haunt the waters of Indian Lake, above Chaffey’s Locks. This is an attractive resort 
in the Rideau Lakes district. 


to drift slack moments. 
When a craft appeared for locking through, 
the lockmaster would smite the iron ring a 
the 


helpers on the run from the saloon. Today, 


away uptown In 


mighty blow. The clamour brought 
the bars are closed, and trafhe has fallen off 
to such an extent that the ring is silenced 
by thick coats of paint, and the hammer is 
reserved for more practical purposes. 
Numerous locks in the vicinity of Smith’s 
Falls raise your into Big 
Rideau Lake. This is the largest lake in the 
series of eleven lakes and two rivers, which 


boat (Lower) 


form the Rideau waterway. A beautiful sheet of 
water, it has over two hundred wooded islands 
in its 24-mile length. Fishing is excellent and 
sportsmen are out in boats from dawn till dusk. 

Towards the head of the lake is the di- 


version to the 7-mile Tay canal, now part of 
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the Rideau system. The Tay Branch, called 
in derision “Haggerty’s Ditch”, was built by 
private enterprise and was never of com- 
mercial importance. Two locks were built on 
this canal which winds through wooded farm- 
land and marshy flats to Perth. Reminiscent 
of Scotland, the grey town of Perth with its 
historic old stone buildings, its piers and 
landscaped parks, is a most appealing town. 

From Big Rideau Lake, the water route 
leads through the narrows at Rideau Ferry, 
known in pioneer times as Oliver's Ferry, 
now spanned by a bridge. ““The Narrows” 
lock lies beyond and gives entrance to Little 
(Upper) Rideau Lake, a stretch of 4 miles. 
This is the summit of the canal system. 

To cross the height of land, the canal had 
to be cut through a mile of solid rock. The 
Newboro Locks lead downstream to a chain 
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Old Chaffey’s Mill, built in 1872, which ground its last flour in 1922 
The by-wash flows through the basement of the mill and the tenants 





Usually only one gate is 
opened for small craft 
often a number of canoes 
and rowboats are locked 
through at once. During 
July 1946, 1,008 boats were 
locked through Chaffey’s 
Locks 


The highway bridge 
crosses the middle of three 
flight locks at Jones Fails 
A fourth single lock is 
necessary to overcome the 
60-foot drop from Sand 
Lake to Whitefish Lake 





The three picturesque flight 
locks at Jones Falls 











At Kingston Mills four locks 
step down to the level of Lake 
Ontario and the Cataraqui River 
It is a pleasant spot and a 
favourite with picnic parties. 


Turning a ‘‘crab’’ to open or 
close a lock gate. When both 
gates are being opened, one 
man is employed on each side 
to turn the crab. It is not hard to 
open the gate if it is done when 
the water is level on both sides 
of the gate. Kingston Mills 
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A sketch of Kingston Mills by William Clegg, made about 1830. Above the four locks lies an arti- 


ficial lake, now surrounded by summer cottages and farmlands. ( 


of lakes — Newboro, Clear, and Indian, their 
waters flowing southward. Navigation mark- 
ers indicate the passage through the tslanded 
waters into the little river that leads down to 
Chaffev’s Locks and Lake Opinicon. 

Even before the canal was built, Chaffey’s 
Mills The 


12-foot fall pro ided power for saw, wool and 


was a flourishing settlement. 
grist mills. There was also a distillery and 


stores, houses and barns, the whole worth at 


least five thousand English pounds. A mill 
stands there today, and vou can still see 


where the accounts were kept informally on 
the wall. It is only three decades ago that 
its wheels ceased to grind out flour 

\ summer colony has sprung up around 
the good fishing grounds of the canal and 
the nearby lakes. In fact the present tenants 
of the mill have only to go into their base- 
ment and cast a line in the clear green water 
that flows through the bottom of the mill 
from the by-wash, or sluiceway. They can 
with a two-pound bass at almost 
Not only the residents and their 


return 
anv time 
guests go fishing in the reedy shallows below 
the locks, but even the dogs have conned the 
fisherman's lore 

Lake with its excellent 


bass and pike fishing, the waterway descends 
into Sand Lake. through Davis Lock. Five 


From Opinicon 
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‘ourtesy Public Archives of Canada 


miles bevond, the four locks of Jones Falls 
overcome a drop of 60 feet. Princess Louise, 
in the days before there was a Dominion, 
declared it “the prettiest spot in all Canada”, 
an understandable exaggeration considering 
the wealth of hardwood trees mingled with 
evergreen, and the fall of white water. 

Islanded Whitefish Lake below flows into 
Cranberry Lake, a most dreaded spot in the 
construction days. The sprawling lake, then 
a malarial swamp, cost heavily in the lives 
of men. 

Here Colonel By’s party was stranded in 
the swamp throughout a long night. Another 
time he nearly lost his life there. His canoe 
grounded, and his voyageurs leaped over- 
board to float it. They emerged covered with 
filthy slime, and reeking with fetid odours. 
Only two of them survived that experience, 
and Colonel By was himself laid low with 
fever and ague. 

Cranberry Lake still has its bulrushes and 
swamp grasses, but these no longer breed 
“lake-fever”. Rather the marsh is a valued 
breeding-ground for that popular fur-bearer, 
the muskrat. Thousands of pelts are taken 
each season in the locality, and consideration 
for the fur-trade affects the release of water 
each vear in the locks. 


The Cataraqui River drains Cranberry 





One of the grey Mar- 
tello towers, now ob- 
solete, built to guard 
the Kingston harbour, 
the lower end of the 
Rideau Canal 





Lake down through Brewers and Washburn 
Locks to an artificial lake formed by dam- 
ming back its waters. The lake is 20 miles 
long, and is surrounded by farmlands and 
summer cottages. At the foot of the drowned 
land, stand the Kingston Mills Loeks. A 
weir supplies water-power for a hydro- 
‘leetric development. The parklike grounds 
are thronged with picnic parties every 
weekend in summer. 

Four locks step down to the level of Lake 
Ontario, and the winding Cataraqui River 
Hows six miles to Kingston, “the limestone 
city’. The hoary city, oldest in Ontario, 
carries memories of LaSalle and Frontenac, 
of soldier garrisons in red coats. Today it has 
the Roval Military College on one side of 
the canal, and Fort Frontenac Barracks on 
the other. Up on the hill, grey Fort Henry 
keeps watch over the entrance to the canal, 
and round obsolete Martello towers. still 
seem to guard the harbour. 

Those names along the way spelt a chain 
of pioneer communities. A few existed before 
the canal went through, settlements that 
arose wherever a suitable source of power 
was to be found, whose pioneer mills are in 
operation today. Tiny settlements grew into 
villages, into flourishing towns and cities. 

The first boat to make the passage of the 
canal, five vears after the beginning of con- 
struction, was the steamer The Pumper, 
renamed The Rideau for the oceasion. 
Steamers, both paddlewheel and screw- 
propelled, scows and Durham boats, sailing 


schooners and passenger packets followed in 
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her wake. Many were the rafts of boards and 
staves carried down the Rideau Canal from 
the dense forests along its shore. They were 
rafted down the St. Lawrence to Quebec. 
Thence, they were shipped across to Eng- 
land, or south to the West Indies to be made 
into barrels and hogsheads for the rum trade. 

For several decades the canal was vastly 
important in taking supplies and = immi- 
grants from the Ottawa to Lake Ontario. 
The canals constructed to overcome the 
rapids on the Ottawa River merely added to 
the commercial value of the Rideau Canal, 
since vessels could easily ascend the Ottawa, 
cross the Rideau, and run down the rapids of 
the St. Lawrence. But when the St. Law- 
rence canals were built, enabling ships to 
make passage up the river, instead of merely 
downstream, the Rideau was dealt a body) 
blow, from which it never recovered. The 
triangle trip usually took eight days, and 
the St. Lawrence was decidedly more direct. 

But the triangle jaunt is still) popular 
with vachtsmen. The route, once so im- 
portant to the lumbering business, has 
largely been taken over by pleasure craft. 
Tolls were long since abandoned. Sailboats 
still cruise its length, their masts stepped 
down in order to pass under the numerous 
highway and railway bridges. Motorboats 
and canoes, fishermen’s flat-bottoms and 
skiffs, Navy Cadet craft and the work-boats 
of the Department of Transport have super- 
seded the commercial craft of a century ag >. 
The shipping has dwindled until in recent 


vears, the tonnage has been little over 800 tons. 
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Where Nature wields her master brush to tint gaunt barriers of rock and 
trees, and lends them that certain air of majestic strength which marks 
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great sweeps of landscape, or the sea 
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In the Laurentians— Winter ’’ by Clarence A. Gagnon, R.C.A 











Winter Morning at Melbourne, Quebec” by F. S. Coburn, R.C. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Eric Rosenthal is a well-known freelance 
journalist in South Africa and the author of 
several books 
South African 
Mr. Rosenthal has recently gained greater 
Africa 


general knowledge experts on a cross-country 


He has a wide knowledge of 


affairs, past and present 


prominence im South as one of the 
radio quiz program. He lives, with his family, 
at Fish Hoek in Cape Province 


* * * 


D. C. Harvey, M.A., LL.D., F.RS.C., was 
born in Prince Edward Island, educated at 
Prince of Wales College, Dalhousie and 
Oxford Universities and followed an aca- 


demic career from 1918 to 1931 at MeGill 
University, Wesley College and the Univer- 
sities of Manitoba British 
In 1931 he returned to the Maritime Prov- 


inces as Archivist for Nova Scotia, special 


and Columbia 


lecturer in Canadian History at Dalhousie 
member of the Historic 
and Be ard of 


The author of several books, he ts a frequent 


University and 


Sites Monuments Canada. 
contributor to historical and other journals 


* * * 


Lyn and Richard Harrington. See biograph- 
ical sketch in May 1947 issue 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Richard Hakluyt and his Successor 
\ ume issued to commemorate the Centenary 
Hakluyt society 
Edited by Eowarp Lynam 


Bernard Quaritch, London, 1946 


of the 


furthering 
Ame rica, 
known on 


For over a quarter 


interest was In 
North 
bye tter 


SEEING that his primary 
settlement of 
should be 


than it is 


thie exploration ind 
Hakluyt Ss nate 
Atlantic 


1580 to « 


Ri hard 
this sicle ot the 
1612) he was England's 


ota century (from « 


most forceful advocate of the school of thought which 
saw in the founding of new homes for the hungry and 


North America, the 


Son ial and commer ial 


destitute, in the vacant lands of 


solution to contemporary 


problems. The more their minds dwelt upon it, the 


more Hakluyt and his friends, Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
ind Sir Walter Raleigh, could discern rich and varied 
the New World. “They 
farmlands, timber, vineyards, fisheries, trading posts 


skins, 


the Spanish treasure route, all 


possibilities i dreamed of 


to exchange their manufactures for furs and 


ival bases to bridle 
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to constitute a new English nat 


overcrowded poverty that depressed t n at home 

In order to advance these objectives, Richard 
Hakluvt decided at an early age to de te himself 
to “the sweet study of cosmography”’ and to bec 


its historian and publicist. This he did to very g 
first in his original writings in praise of Nort! 
Touch ng 


Western 


| 


account 
colonization eg Divers |} oyage 


erica, and Discourse of the 


(American 
the Discovery of Ar 


Planting), and later in his editing of a complete co 


lection of all the English travels and « xplorations by sea 


and land since the beginning of English history. It is o1 


this monumental three-volume work, now generally 


as Hakluyt’s J ouyages, 


referred te that his fame rests 


the tradition so elegantly set by this 


the Hakluyt Society was founded 


lo revive 
Elizabe than st holar, 


in 1846. In the hundred years of its existence this 


Society has published no less than two hundred and 


twenty-six volumes of “rare and valuable voyages, 


expeditions and other geographi al 


Council of 


naval 
Phis the 
regards as a proud record worthy of commemoration 
And so it 


and written the tale of its origin and 


travels, 


records” the Society rightly 


has claimed the privilege ota centenarian 
objects, of its 
iissitudes, and of its 


vouth, its adventures and 


maturity and problems 


The result is a work of unusual dignity and charm 


Seldom have centenarians been more modest about 
their accomplishments or more objective in’ thei 
judgment of their forebears. And no Soc ety, it may be 


said, has ever been better served by its historians 
Dr. J. A. Williamson's essay on the life and 
Richard Hakluyt, Messrs. G. R. Crone and R. A 
Skelton’s survey of English collections of voyages and 
travels, Sir Wilham F« 
Dr. Lynam’s 


functions, set standards, lite rary and scholastic. 


; 


times ol 


yster's story of the Society, and 


appraisal ot its present and future 
whicl 
ire all too rarely encounte red in these days ot asse mbly 


line book methods It would 


worthwhile taking out a subscription with the Society 


production almost te 


t only costs $4.25 per annum and is open to every 


body) for the sheer pleasure of reading its centenar 
volume! GrorGe H. T. Kineut 
* * ‘ 
British Adventure 


Edited by W J Ir RNEI 
Collins. Toronto, $5.00 


The late W J 


Pictures” 


‘Britain i 


parts 


lurner, editor of the 
was a man who played many 


Musician, 


poet, author, no matter what his preoccupation of the 


SeTICS, 
and in each of them he was a great enthusiast 
moment, his spirit was that of the Elizabethans and, 


like them, he 


contributed so much to the general culture of the world 


was convinced that few countries have 


as have the British Isles 


It was in this spirit that he prevailed upon half a 
dozen authorities to write short accounts of Various 
Continued on page YY! 
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When in 
MONTREAL 


Men of affairs naturally stop at The 
Windsor because of its convenient 
location and its well-established repu- 
tation for courtesy comfort and service. 


The Windsor is recognized as the 
4 

proper place for business and social 

meetings. 


Windsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 





J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
PRESIDENT 











Continued from page VNXII 


fields in which British adventurers have taken a lead- 
explorers, 
These 


illustrated im 


ing place: merchant adventurers, polar 


mountaineers, seamen, soldiers, and aviators 
little books, well written and lavishly 
both colour and black and white, have now been col 
interest and no 


lected into a single volume of great 


little beauty. As supplementary reading for schools, 


it should prove a wholesome tonic for those who may 
he inclined to forget the noble deeds of their fore 


fathers. The various “adventures” related, and there 
are many of them, do not suffer by being cut too short, 
ind they are far too interesting to be thought too long 


DovGcias LeEECHMAN 


ineient Greek Mariners 
by Wattrer Woopspurn Hype 
Oxford University Press, Toronto, $5.25 
holds a 


scholars and the 


Dut SURIECT ot early exploration 


perennial fascination for classical 


general public alike. There were giants in the land in 
those days: it may well be doubted whether there has 
ever been in the history of the world a more gifted group 
of peoples than the men of the Aegean city states; 
and not only in the realm of art and literature. In 
navigation and their contri 


astronomy, geography 


bution Was equally outstanding. The names of Era 


XX\ 


tosthenes, Pytheas and Eudoxus may be less well 
known than those of Copernicus, Columbus and Cook, 
but their achievements were quite as great. At the 
herrenfolk, 


went out not knowing whither 


same time, the ancient Greeks 
Like 


they went, let alone whether they would return. Many 


were no 


Abraham they 


of them never did return: their eager curtosity and 


redoubtable were not always matched by 
They 
the hard way, that there was no short-cut to certitude. 


Hyak ’s 


latest book. In unadorned but not unattractive prose, 


courage 


adequate skills and contrivances discovered, 


Such men live again in the pages of Dr 


he recounts the epic stories of the Argonauts and the 
Odyssey, the voyages of Scylax, Nearchus, Hippalus 
Nor does 
Dr. Hyde confine his attention entirely to the Greeks 


and a dozen other men of similar mould 


the maritime enterprises of the Egyptians, the Phoe- 
nicians, the Carthaginians and the Romans are fully 
considered as are the scientific and practi al proble ms 


which their voyages raised 


The treatment of classical exploration is so compre 
hensive that the book could with justice have been 
simply entitled “Ancient Mariners”. But that is not 
to say it is always satisfactory: on more than one 
occasion where he is dealing with a debatable question, 
Dr. Hyde proceeds on the principle of fot homines, 
quot sententiae, and modestly declines to express his 
own personal conviction. This has the effect of giving 
certain sections of the book a rather anaemic quality 
liberal use of 


notwithstanding the quotation and 


scholarly reference. The way he deals with Pytheas’ 
Thule is a case in point: it summarises neatly the views 


of Markham, 


leaves the reader feeling frustrated if not 


Nansen, Warmington and others, but 
cheated 
Dr. Stefansson’s recent analysis of the problem in his 
book “Ultima Thule” 


apparently unfamiliar 


with which the author is 
controversial, 


Hyde's 


text. Elsewhere, as in the Epilogue, which is con 


may be more 


but it has a vitality which is absent from Dr 


cerned with geography after Ptolemy, the writer is 
not always too sure of his facts. Thus it is very far 
from the truth to say “the intellectual decay which 


followed Ptolemy lasted down to the maritime 
reawakening of Europe inspired by Prince Henry of 
Portugal in the 15th century” (p. 299). The maritime 
reawakening dates at least from the time of the Cru 
sades, and there was certainly nothing decadent 
intellectually about the writings of Albertus Magnus, 
Adelard and Al-Idrisi. We regret 


Hyde did not choose to dispense with his 


Roger Bacon, Peter 
that Dr 
final chapter, since it adds no new lustre to the classical 
era and it does nothing to enlarge our understanding 


of the ages that follow. 


But with the main body of the work there can be no 
quarrel on matters of scholarship. It is a thoroughly 
competent, impressively documented and s¢ rupulously 
work——one that is likely to be 


reference on the 


piece of 
work of 


many vears to come G. Bi. F 


non-partisan 
the standard subject for 


KIMBLE 


ONCE AGAIN 


oor - approaching 


THE SOCIETY CAN HELP YOU—to avoid 
an exhausting and fruitless search for appropriate gifts 

at a time when stores are crowded and merchandise 
is scarce. The presentation to friends, old and new, of 
Memberships in the Society provides an ideal solution 


of the annual Christmas Gift Problem, while monthly 


Canadian Geographical Journal will serve as a constant 


reminder of your thoughtfulness and friendship. 
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CONFRONTS OUR TROUBLED WORLD 


YOU CAN HELP THE SOCIETY—to play 
its part in spreading the goodwill that comes with 
knowledge and understanding—by interpreting our 
country to Canadians and to the rest of the world—by 
interpreting other countries to the people of Canada. 
The co-operation of Members in assisting the Society 
to promote this objective by extension of its sphere of 


influence will be greatly appreciated. 


OO ak rh arg ae arin ig ag rg are 


This 
Christmas 
Give Memberships in 


THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


A GREETING CARD specially designed for the Society will be sent 
to the recipient of your gift naming you as donor of the Membership 
and expressing your good wishes for Christmas and the New Year. 
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19 METCALFE STREET Se OTTAWA 6 CANADA 
Ill 
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Skycruises 


umd 





to 








Daily Service To 
BERMUDA 

NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 

and intermediate point 

from Montreal and Ottawa 





See your Travel Agent or 
COLONIAL offices at 


a, Chateau Laurier Horel, Orrawa, 


or 1409 Peel St., Montreal 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 
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CHATEAU FRONTENAC 


... For the gayest Christmas and 
New Year’s you've ever known! 
Glorious winter sports . . . unique 
Old World atmosphere . . . and at the gracious 
Chateau .. . delightful accommodation . . . 


all the festive trimmings. 


For information and reservations 
consult any Canadian Pacific agent 
or write Hotel Manager. 
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CH hatzau —noultac 


IN OLD QUEBEC 


A CANADIAN PAC Las Mas 8s 
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ATLAS BATTERIES (ues 


Rugged — Dependable — Powerful 


Written Warranty backed by 
: © Vv" 





You'll have every right to feel proud the day you roll up your 
Street to your home with your new Monarch 8. 


Although it is the “youngest” of all medium priced automobiles, 
Monarch 8 performance is fast becoming famous from coast to 
coast in Canada. This handsome, roomy car makes new friends 
wherever it travels. 


In appearance, Monarch 8 is tasteful, slim, low slung. Inside, 
it’s the picture of comfort and luxury. And for long-term, overall 
economy, Monarch 8 is a sound investment for any Canadian 
family. 


Your Ford and Monarch dealer will be glad to tell you about 
Monarch 8. And we all hope it won’t be foo long until the day 
you drive your Monarch home. 


FORD AND MONARCH DIVISION 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 





ay Wheel trim rings 


at extra cost. 


Listen to 
THE FORD THEATRE 
One full hour Sunday 
afternoon—Dominion 
Network. 
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,,, Masterpiece 


The royalty of table radio . . . the Westinghouse “Consort Jr.” is 
handsomely styled in rich, selected walnut . . . a masterpiece of 
the cabinet-maker’s art. Six-tube superheterodyne of advanced 


design embodies features never before combined outside a console 
set. Push-button tuning. Expanded 41-49 metre shortwave band, 
and 25-31 metre band. Built-in antenna. Automatic volume control. 
Tone control. Phono or FM connections. Rich undistorted tone 
quality with amazing volume. A truly deluxe radio, up-to-the minute 


in every detail. See your Westinghouse dealer. 


CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE COMPANY LIMITED 
HAMILTON + CANADA 


tu Yel - f 
fare Westingho Siu. 
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OS quae th a Coreg lime 


. And for 33 years Provincial 
Paper Limited has been supplying 
Canadian printers with highest qual- 
ity printing paper. These are the 
most used printing papers in Canada. 
Constant leadership has been main- 
tained by intensive research into 
the problem of making fine papers 
still finer. 


This policy was highlighted recently 
by the introduction of Thriftcoat 
Enamel, a coated paper made to 
sell at close to uncoated prices. 
Hailed by users everywhere, Thrift- 
coat Enamel (another Provincial 
Paper first) zoomed steadily in 
popularity. Made in one streamlined 
operation, production of this fine 
coated paper will be stepped up 
in 1948 to meet the ever-increasing 
demand. 


In months to come Provincial Paper 
will continue to adhere to a tradi- 
tion of 33 years’ standing . . . the 
manufacture of quality papers for 
the Canadian printing trade. 


a PROVINCIAL 
PAPER 
LIMITED 


Makers of Fine Printing Papers 
Head Office 388 University Ave., Toronto. 


Mills at: Mille Roches, Ont.; Thorold, Ont.; 
Georgetown, Ont. (2); Port Arthur, Ont. 
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of extra cost 


Wore OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 


with Maercaey 118 


Power that fairly sweeps you away. Riding comfort so luxurious you 
just sit back and relax. Smooth, easy, effortless stops. Distinctive, 
two-toned interiors. Spirited exterior lines that make you the envy 
of your neighbors. Yes, Mercury 118 certainly has more of everything 
you want. 


More power from that big 100 horsepower V-type Mercury engine 
with aluminum cylinder heads. 


More comfort with wide, deep seats, plenty of leg room, elbow room 
and head room—plus the joy of Mercury’s full cushioned ride. 


More style inside and out. Trim, tailored upholstery. Distinctive instru- 


Listen te ment panel. Modern, speed-lined exteriors. 

THE FORD THEATRE 

One full hour Sunday . ‘ 

afternoon — Domimon Ask your Mercury and Lincoln dealer to explain the countless ways 


Network 


in which Mercury 118 brings you more of everything you want. 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING SERVICE 


Only 3 out of every 100 babies begin life handicapped by nearsightedness... by the time 
children reach elementary school and the need for real eye-work begins, this has increased 
to 9%. Then the percentage of eye defects suddenly jumps as real work-world tasks are 
encountered in high school and college. Of those who graduate from college 40% or 2 


out of every 5 have defective vision. Is a pair of good eyes the price that must be paid fora 


= 


liberal education? 





TO SAVE PUPILS FROM EYESTRAIN . .. the Lighting Ser- 
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CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC °° 


vice Department of C.G.E. suggests that good classroom 
illumination is one of the most effective means avail- 
able. Natural light should be supplemented by good 
artificial lighting. It should come up to modern stand- 
ards with no harsh shadows or harmful glare. For 
further information consult your nearest Canadian 
General Electric office. 
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THE TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


Her nimble fingers and agile mind serve to 
help span the great miles, to link continents, 
to allow the friendly voice of a neighbour to 
enter our homes. Cheerful, calm, patient, 
her most distinguishing asset is her amazing 
ethciency—efhiciency so smoothly able that, 
although we call upen it many ‘times each 
day, we are seldom aware of it. 


People like this, some of Canada’s finest, 
are in the public’s service—at your service. 


DAWES BLACK HORSE BREWERY 
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®@ OAWES BLACK MORSE BREWERY MONTREAL EStaBrismeo 1811 
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What Does A Bank Mean To You? 


A Loyal Business Ally 








You may feel that your 


business can be increased 





by expansion or by an investment 
in new tools and equipment. You may 
need a commercial loan to increase your import 
or export trade. You may Fave other 
business projects for which you need a commercial 
loan. You can make a loyal business 
ally of this Bank if you consult our 
local Manager. There are more than 500 
branches of The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
ready to provide a loan on any sound 


business project. See our Manager. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


765A 
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GAZETTE PRINTING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


DESIGN & TYPOGRAPHY 
FINE COLOUR PRINTING 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
COLOUR PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
DE LUXE BINDINGS 
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1000 ST. ANTOINE STREET, MONTREAL 


HArbour 2241 





2728 GOLD MEDAL AWARDS 


WINNER OF 10 WORLDS 
FAIR GRAND PRIZES & 
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MY DAN 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 
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| ROM generation to generation, Canadians have 


put their trust in the Bank of Montreal. -~ -~ - 
First in Canada, and founder of the country’s 
banking system, the B of M has been working 
with Canadians on every banking day since 


November 3rd, 1817. 


BANK OF MonrTREAL 
Canada’s First-established Bank 
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THE LUMBERMAN 





THE NICKEL WORKER 


depend on each other 





mere than 


[’ ONE YEAR 

77,000,000 
mber and timber have been 
sed by the Canadian Nickel 
adustry. It would take 4000 
freight cars—an average of more 
than ten every day in the year—to 
transport this material. Produc- 
ing this timber means a lot of 
obs for Canadians in the woods 
and in the sawmills. 

The lumber industry, in turn, 
es a great deal of equipment 
rontaining Nickel. The tractors 
ind hoisting equipment up in the 
wsh; the machinery and equip- 


board feet of 


ment in the sawmills; are tough 
and strong because of Nickel. 
The purchase of such equipment 
means jobs for men in _ the 
Canadian Nickel mines, smelters 
and refineries. 

So the Canadian Nickel indus- 
try needs Canadian lumber; the 
lumber industry needs Canadian 
Nickel. To some extent at least 
the lumberman owes his job to 
the Nickel industry and in turn he 
helps to keep the Nickel worker 
busy. No matter how we earn a 
living, we are all one family, 
each depending on the others. 


Canapian Nicxen 


“The Romance 


h ally ill 
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“SILVER FOX” by W. B. Herbert. 


The above illustration shows the silver fox in his wild magnificence, 


mY NNT vivian 


THE TRAPPER 


a Conservationist 


The trapper, through the system of 
registered trap lines, becomes in effect 
1 wild fur farmer and thus an active 


-onservationist in his allotted area. 


+ COPYRIGHT BY CARLING’S. 1945 


Silver Fox Fur was a prize worth more than its weight in 
gold and led men into Canada’s bleak wilderness to 
wealth and sometimes to death. The silver fox was king 
among the fur-bearers in a trade which gave shape to 
young Canada’s economy and colour to her history. 


*“The future well-being of our fur-bearing animals 
may depend on the widespread application of wildlife 
management principles . . . we can help by giving 
support and encouragement to both private and govern- 
ment effort in this new and promising field.” 
*An excerpt from—-CONSERVATION AND 
CANADA'S FUR-BEARING ANIMALS, by S. C, 


Downing, one in a series of pamphlets published by 
The Carling Conservation Club, 


CARLING'S 


THE CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED 


WATERLOO AND WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 








